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Rosamunde Quartet 


Noah Bendix-Balgley, violin 
Shanshan Yao, violin 
Teng Li, viola 
Nathan Vickery, cello 


PROGRAM 


String Quartet in C Major, Op. 20, No. 2 

I. Moderato 

II. Adagio 

III. Menuetto: Allegretto 

IV. Fuga a quattro soggetti 


String Quartet in B Minor, Op. 11 

I. Molto allegro e appassionato 

II. Molto adagio [attacca] 

III. Molto allegro (come prima) 


Intermission 


String Quartet No. 13 in A Minor, D. 804 
(“Rosamunde”) 

I. Allegro ma non troppo 

II. Andante 

III. Menuetto: Allegretto - Trio 

IV. Allegro moderato 


Joseph Haydn 


Samuel Barber 


Franz Schubert 


This concert is supported in part by 
the James D. Stewart Ensemble-in-Residence Fund. 


Rosamunde Quartet 


Noah Bendix-Balgley, violin 
1st Concertmaster 
Berlin Philharmonic 

Shanshan Yao, violin 
New York Philharmonic 

Teng Li, viola 
Principal Viola 

Toronto Symphony Orchestra 

Nathan Vickery, cello 
New York Philharmonic 


The Rosamunde Quartet is made 
up of young stars from three of the 
world’s top orchestras who join 
together out of a desire to perform 
the unique string quartet repertoire. 
Each member of the quartet is an 
accomplished solo performer, but by 
joining together, they create a distinc¬ 
tive sound and unanimity of interpre¬ 
tation. 

The quartet features two Chinese 
musicians and two American mu¬ 
sicians. The Chinese musicians, 
Shanshan Yao and Teng Li, followed 
similar paths to their current posi¬ 
tions, studying at the top Chinese 
conservatories in Beijing and Shang¬ 
hai before attending the prestigious 
Curtis Institute in Philadelphia. Shan¬ 
shan Yao studied there with the great 
violinist Aaron Rosand, while Teng Li 
was a pupil of Michael Tree, the violist 
of the Guarneri Quartet. At the age 
of only 21, Ms. Li was named Princi¬ 
pal Viola of the Toronto Symphony. 
Ms. Yao continued her studies at the 


Juilliard School in New York before 
joining first the Pittsburgh Symphony 
and then in 2013 the New York Phil¬ 
harmonic. The two American 
musicians both have connections to 
Bloomington, Indiana and the Indiana 
University School of Music. Nathan 
Vickery was born in Indianapolis 
and his early studies were in Bloom¬ 
ington. Mr. Vickery went on to the 
Curtis Institute, where he studied with 
Peter Wiley, cellist of the Beaux Arts 
Trio and of the Guarneri Quartet. He 
joined the New York Philharmonic in 
2013. Noah Bendix-Balgley’s studies 
were primarily in Bloomington, where 
he studied with Professor Mauricio 
Fuks. He then continued his stud¬ 
ies in Munich, Germany before he 
became Concertmaster of the Pitts¬ 
burgh Symphony Orchestra. In 2014, 
Mr. Bendix-Balgley became the first 
American to be named 1st Concert- 
master of the Berlin Philharmonic. 

The musicians of the Rosamunde 
Quartet believe their different back¬ 
grounds and educational influences 
enrich their collaboration. They strive 
for music making that is informed, 
vibrant, and exciting. Above all, they 
want to share their love of chamber 
music with each other and with their 
audiences. 


Program Notes 


String Quartet in C Major, Op. 20, 
No. 2 

Joseph Haydn (1732-1809) 

Composer of at least 68 string quar¬ 
tets, Haydn’s impact in this genre 
cannot be overstated. The six com¬ 
posed in 1771 and published as Op. 
20 are especially significant in the 
development of the string quartet. 
Haydn’s previous works for this com¬ 
bination of instruments were often 
lighter in tone, with short movements 
and frequently with textures domi¬ 
nated by the first violin. In the Op. 20 
collection, the dialogue among four 
instruments for which the string quar¬ 
tet is known becomes normative, and 
the scale of individual movements as 
well as their expressive range ex¬ 
pands. 

The first movement begins with the 
cello above the second violin and 
viola, introducing the primary tune 
that is then taken up by the first violin. 
As is typical for Haydn’s works of this 
time, the exposition unfolds without 
strong thematic contrasts. An unex¬ 
pected harmonic twist momentarily 
unsettles the exposition’s closing 
section. In the development a se¬ 
quential dialogue between cello and 
first violin leads to a minor-mode ver¬ 
sion of the opening theme, given now 
by the viola. A condensed and varied 
recapitulation brings the movement 
to a quiet close. 

The second movement shifts to C 
minor and is a fine study in con¬ 
trasts—loud, dramatic passages 
in dotted rhythms cut off by unex¬ 


pected silences. Unlike the conversa¬ 
tional texture of the first movement, 
much of the writing here involves 
the instruments playing together, if 
not the same pitches at least the 
same rhythms. Eventually the major 
mode breaks through, a melody-and- 
accompaniment texture emerges, 
and the movement never returns to 
its opening material. Instead it ends 
hesitantly, as if its opening might 
return, but at that juncture the minuet 
begins. 

Although not without rhythmic adven¬ 
tures, the minuet movement is less 
ambitious, presenting folk-like, major¬ 
mode music that contrasts with a 
brief minor-mode trio. The compara¬ 
tive simplicity of the third movement 
nicely prepares the finale where imi¬ 
tative counterpoint comes to the fore, 
as occurs in several of the finales in 
Haydn’s Op. 20. In this movement, 
the principal subject is treated to 
contrapuntal devices such as stretto 
and inversion, the lively interchanges 
persisting until the closing measures 
at which point the instruments finally 
come together for a grand conclu¬ 
sion. 


String Quartet in B Minor, Op. 11 
Samuel Barber (1910-1981) 

Among American composers of 
the twentieth century, a significant 
number were experimentalists either 
without substantial traditional training 
in composition or with little use for 
it. This is not the case with Samuel 
Barber, who was (literally!) the sec- 


ond person to walk in the door when 
the Curtis Institute of Music opened 
in Philadelphia. He studied at that 
legendary institution for a decade 
(1924-34), receiving lessons in voice, 
piano, and composition. His rigorous 
conservatory training, and especially 
his experiences as a singer, informed 
his mature approach to composition. 

Composed between 1936 and 
1938, the String Quartet Op. 11 did 
not come easily to Barber, and the 
lengthy gestation largely related to his 
uncertainty with the third—and final- 
movement. Ultimately, he settled on 
a brief third movement fashioned 
entirely from the thematic materials of 
the opening movement. These lively 
outer movements offer a fascinat¬ 
ing, and little-known, frame for what 
is the most famous music Barber 
would ever compose, namely the 
lyrical slow movement almost always 
heard in his subsequent standalone 
arrangement for string orchestra 
known as the Adagio for Strings. 
Among the most well-known pieces 
of music ever written, its powerful 
simplicity has provided the backdrop 
for innumerable state funerals and 
other solemn occasions. 


String Quartet No. 13 in A Minor, 
D. 804 (“Rosamunde”) 

Franz Schubert (1797-1828) 

Although Schubert composed 15 
string quartets, they are unequally 
distributed throughout his oeuvre, 
the majority being composed in his 
teen years and the remainder near 


the end of his short life. The String 
Quartet D. 804, composed in 1824, 
stands at the brink of what many 
consider Schubert’s late style, which 
comprises the works written in the 
last three years of his thirty-one-year 
life. Notwithstanding the odd notion 
of late style in a composer who died 
so young, the works of Schubert’s 
final three years do exhibit a strik¬ 
ing re-engagement with large-scale 
instrumental works; besides the 
“Rosamunde” Quartet these include 
the “Death and the Maiden” Quartet 
(D. 810) and the G Major Quartet (D. 
887), the Piano Trios (D. 898 and 
D. 929), the String Quintet (D. 956), 
and the final trilogy of Piano Sonatas 
(D. 958-D. 960), not to mention the 
“Great” C Major Symphony (D. 944). 
These works navigate a synthesis 
of Schubert’s lyric chromaticism 
and penchant for variation with the 
architectonic scope and dramatic 
rhetoric of Beethoven’s music. When 
one recalls that Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony was completed only in 
1824, and the increasing lyricism and 
propensity towards variation pres¬ 
ent in Beethoven’s late works (espe¬ 
cially the final string quartets), one 
senses the converging trajectories 
that Beethoven and Schubert were 
on in the final years of their lives, 
despite the twenty-seven years that 
separate their births. The connec¬ 
tion to Beethoven’s late quartets is 
mediated not only by musical quali¬ 
ties but also performers. Schubert’s 
“Rosamunde” Quartet was premiered 
by the Schuppanzigh Quartet, the 
ensemble who gave early perfor¬ 
mances of Beethoven’s late quartets 


and were central to the rise of public 
string quartet concerts in mid-nine¬ 
teenth-century Vienna. 

Schubert’s first movement is domi¬ 
nated by its opening theme, a melan¬ 
choly melody in the first violin above 
an undulating figure in the second 
violin and tense throbbing rhythms in 
the viola and cello. Based on music 
from Schubert’s incidental music for 
the play Rosamunde, the intimate 
second movement turns to the major 
mode. This theme was evidently 
attractive to Schubert, as he also 
re-used it in the piano Impromptu 


Coming up... 

Cecilia String Quartet 
with Lawrence Wiliford, tenor 

Monday, February 13, 2017 
7:30 pm | Walter Hall, 80 Queen’s 
Park 

Musicians from Marlboro 

Thursday, February 16, 2017 
7:30 pm j Walter Hall, 80 Queen’s 
Park 


Op. 142, No. 3. The minuet returns 
to the bleak minor mode of the 
opening movement. The cello has a 
marked role in that it often initiates 
phrases but then contributes only 
long, sustained notes once the other 
instruments enter. In the finale, the 
music moves to major and gives forth 
a sunny rondo that incorporates ele¬ 
ments drawn from gypsy and march 
topics. It provides a beguiling conclu¬ 
sion to a work whose opening move¬ 
ment seemed locked in the despair 
Schubert felt in 1824 in response to 
his declining health. 


Gryphon Trio 

Monday, March 27, 2017 

7:30 pm | Walter Hall, 80 Queen’s 

Park 


Purchase tickets online at 
music.utoronto.ca or 
call 416-408-0208 
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For information on giving opportunities at the Faculty of Music please contact Bruce Blandford 

at 416-946-3145 or make a gift online at https://donate.utoronto.ca/music 



@UofTMusic 

music.utoronto.ca 


Want to stay informed of our upcoming events? 

Sign up for our What’s Happening 
e-newsletter at bit.ly/UofTMusic-enews 
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